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OUR FAR~FLUNG CORRESPONDENTS 
THE ATOMIC CITY 


Oak Rince, SEPTEMBER 20 


T community of Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, is less than three years 
old, but it already has a tradition: 
secretiveness. Even now, a stranger in 
town like myself, casually mentioning 
U-235 or plutonium or any of the other 
obnoxious terms I never heard of until 
this summer, is likely to receive a stare 
fit for an Axis agent. I recently got 
acquainted with one of the more per- 
sistent starers, a physicist, and, after 
pointing out that the atom bomb had 
become a widely known matter, asked 
him to explain his suspicious looks, ““T'wo 
years’ worth of being told and warned 
and ordered not to talk about the proj- 
ect,” he said. “I remember I was work- 
ing the night shift August fifth, and the 
next day a friend of mine woke me up 
with a phone call. ‘President Truman 
says it’s an atom,’ he told me, I hung up 
quick. I thought my friend had cracked.” 
The physicist gave what seemed a 
slightly demented giggle. “I still don’t 
see how my job ties up with the bomb,” 
he said, “and I certainly don’t know 
any more than you do just from read- 
ing the papers. I wouldn’t know what 
to say even if I did open my mouth, but 
I’m going around not talking.” 

The higher-ranking Army officers 
here are cautious, too, but, being in 
positions of authority, they will unbend 
to the extent of reminiscing and impart- 
ing scattered, unrelated information. 
Unlike the science columnists, these 
officers say they haven’t any idea how 
close our race with the Axis was, but 
they suspect that we got off to a later 
start than the Germans. The Manhat- 
tan Engineer District, I was told, set up, 
back in 1942, a long-range timetable 
for the production of the bomb, and 
kept so close to schedule that its horrible 
product was dropped practically on 
time; that is, only a few weeks late. 
Looking back on the project, the officers 
regard it as quite a calculated risk, to 
use the Army term, and one hell of a 
neryous strain, to use plain English. In 
addition to the distracting knowledge 
that Goebbels wasn’t necessarily just 
yapping propaganda when he talked 
about a secret weapon, there were other 
worries. For one thing, the scientists 
weren't certain that they would be able 
to split atoms on a large enough scale to 
use in the war. However, at any given 
moment, a majority of the men in 
charge—the majority wasn’t always the 
same men—were in a sufficiently confi- 


dent mood to keep things going full tilt. 
But their uncertainty dogged them right 
into 1945, when they were well over 
the hump and knew that they could soon 
turn out atom bombs, “That was the pe- 
riod,” an anonymous colonel recalled, 
“when we began to sweat out the idea 
that the Germans might develop a ter- 
rific short cut. Maybe, we thought, one 
of those Nazis would wake up one 
morning and produce U-235 or pluto- 
nium right in his bathtub.” Even after 
the Germans, who seem to have wor- 
ried the Army much more than the 
Japs, surrendered, one fear remained. 
“Supposing,” the colonel said, “we 
hadn’t been able to make the bomb 
before the war ended. Why, we'd have 
been called a two-billion-dollar boon- 
doggle.” 

It is still impossible to learn from the 
authorities how many bombs we’ve 
manufactured or just how they are 
stored, However, the officers will go as 
far as to say that the Manhattan Engi- 
neer District is still turning out U-235 
and plutonium to make atomic bombs, 
Also, they will disclose that we are still 


trying to figure out whether U-235 or 
plutonium is the more effective, and a 
few of them will venture the guess that 
the final form atomic power will take 
may be a blend of the two. Whatever 
the form, a certain amount of it will 
probably be available for limited public 
use, according to these cautious gentle- 
men, by 1960. There is no restriction, 
either, on the information that the entire 
processing, measured from the time the 
ore is dug out of the earth, takes a mat- 
ter of many months. The preliminary 
refining of the ore is done in various 
spots outside Oak Ridge, but well over 
half the processing goes on here. The 
Army, incidentally, is holding on to its 
accumulating store of uranium from 
which U-235 and plutonium have been 
extracted and is going to give the stuff 
a second going-over sometime in the fu- 
ture in an effort to determine possible 
additional uses. After the uranium, 
which is brought into Oak Ridge in 
cardboard boxes and cylindrical metal 
containers, is refined, it is sent to New 
Mexico for what the Army calls “the 
utilization phase.” 

There are several plants in Oak 
Ridge, and they are widely separated. 
It takes thirty-five miles of circuitous 
driving—a trip I made in the company 
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of a civilian official and a young Ten- 
nessee country girl, who was our chauf- 
feur—to see what they all look like. 
The names of the plants sound like the 
combination to a safe—X-10, Y-12, 
S-50, and K-25. All the plants except 
X-10;a plutonium research laboratory, 
perform the same function—extracting 
U-235 from U-238—but each unit has 
its own method. At S-50, what is 
termed a liquid thermal-diffusion proc- 
ess is employed, “Before Hiroshima,” 
the official told me, “we called that 
place the Fox Farm—a cover term. A 
colonel by the name of Fox was in 
charge.” At Y-12 an electromagnetic 
process is applied, and at K-25—for all 
the difference it makes to a layman— 
the process is gaseous diffusion. 

Each plant consists of a number of 
buildings. K-25, while not the biggest 
plant, does include the biggest building 
in Oak Ridge. ‘Twelve thousand em- 
ployees work in it day and night seven 
days a week. There are three shifts, 
starting at 7 A.M., 3 P.M., and 11 P.M. 
The night shift was on when we got 
there. A high ridge forms a backdrop 
for K-25, and beside the plant there is 
a small hill. We drove up the hill to 
look down at its immense, sprawling 
structure, The windows were brilliant- 
ly lit by thousands of bulbs, and its white 
cement-asbestos exterior added to the 
brightness. I listened closely for any 
sounds, but I could hear nothing. 1 men- 
tioned this to the official, and he said, 
“Oh, there’s one floor where you can 
hear motors turning over if you’re in- 
side, but it’s really a pretty quiet place. 
No big compressors stamping anything. 
Nice and clean, too. No grease to speak 
of. An awful lot of piping. Just miles 
of pipes. The equipment’s like nothing 
you’ve ever seen. Right out of Rube 
Goldberg. Nothing standard about it one of Excellence” had he discovered 
bit. Nothing like it ever built before.” YD 

“Who’s in there?” I asked. 

“Mechanics to keep equipment inf AMERICAN VERMOUTH 
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in uranium to feed the apparatus, Girls 
out of college supervising girls out of 
high school who stand in front of a dial 
watching to see if a needle jumps from 
zero to ten. Ph.D.s who turn knobs.” 
We hung around a few minutes star- 
ing at the silent, glowing mass below 
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dred lights suddenly and inexplicably 
illuminated a corner of the building that 
I hadn’t noticed was dark. The girl 
chauffeur ah’d at that. “Bright lights,” 
she said in her slow Southern voice. 
“Tennessee’s got the bright lights now, 
just like Broadway.” 


JRS set in motion the mystifying 
manufacture of a mystifying prod- 
uct, the sudden town of Oak Ridge, 
population seventy-five thousand, has 
come into being. It takes up fifty-nine 
thousand acres of Roane and Ander- 
son Counties, and is completely fenced 
in. The plants are off by themselves, 
in doubly restricted zones, anywhere 


from three to eleven miles from the |, 


center of town, and away from resi- 
dential districts. The houses are scat- 
tered, too, but at intervals there are 
clusters of shops, movie houses, and ice- 
cream parlors that the people here like 
to refer to as “neighborhoods.” Vil- 
lages disappeared to make way for Oak 
Ridge. Scarboro, Wheat, and Rob- 
ertsville are the names of vanished 
places where the hill folk of this region 
went in for what amounted to non- 
profit farming—some tobacco planting, 
a couple of hogs, some poultry, perhaps 
a head or two of cattle, and a little 
moonshine-making. The Army forced 
them to sell their land, and they hated 
to do it. A small percentage of them 
have taken jobs with the project, but 
most of them have migrated to new 
farms. However, the Army lets them 
return, whenever they want, to visit 
their cemeteries. It was the second 
time some of them had become dis- 
placed persons; they had been evicted 
from other sites several years ago by the 
T. V. A., when it bought up land not 
far from Oak Ridge. One tough old 
gentleman, whose farm was in a partic- 
ularly remote corner of this great acre- 
age, decided to stay where he was as 
long as he could. He managed to hide 
out on the Army’s top-secret reservation 
for a full year before a Piper Cub pilot, 
on patrol duty, spotted him feeding his 
chickens. 

The natives of this Bible Belt coun- 
try maintain that God is responsible for 
the picking of this particular spot as the 
setting for the Army’s diabolical fac- 
tories. The Manhattan Engineer Dis- 
trict, however, offers some man-made 
reasons. Electric power, which is used in 
large quantities, is supplied by T. V. A. 
The Clinch River, which skirts the area, 
provides water for the inhabitants of 
Oak Ridge. The land was low-priced, 
selling, on the average, at forty dollars 
an acre. Knoxville, only eighteen miles 
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east, was considered an uncritical labor 
area by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and the Army figured it could hire 
a fair amount of civilian personnel there. 
Transportation facilities in Knoxville, 
both rail and air, were adequate for 
bringing in supplies. High ridges sur- 
rounding the plants made things hard 
for snoopers. Finally, the Luftwaffe 
would have had to penetrate well past 
the Atlantic coast to raid the plants. 

The Army engincers and contractors 
arrived on the scene Jate in 1942 and 
went to work on the scrubby, unattrac- 
tive, practically roadless terrain. Quail 
roamed the place then, and the guards 
picked off skunks with their rifles. The 
guards also had to shoo away curious 
people who turned up at the entrance 
gates. Among them was a bearded old 
fellow, a religious fanatic, who said 
he understood that a Vatican was being 
built here. He told the guards he wanted 
to have a go at being the American Pope 
and asked them where to apply for the 
job. “Beat it,” the guards told him. 
“We don’t know what’s getting built 
here.” The old man couldn’t be brushed 
off that easily, “Well,” he asked the 
watchmen, “if you don’t know what’s 
being built, how do you know it isn’t a 
Vatican?” 

One of the things that complicated 
the project was that the Army fre- 
quently changed its plans. The first 
blueprints didn’t provide for the mam- 
moth plants that have since been erect- 
ed. As for housing, no more than 
three hundred dwellings were planned 
at the start, though eventually there 
were over fifteen thousand. “All we 
wanted to do,” an Army lieutenant 
told me, “was take care of the long- 
hairs. You can’t expect a high-pow- 
ered scientific joe like Dr. Compton 
to sleep with ants.” ‘The approach to 
atom-splitting was to try every con- 
ceivable method that might work, and 
to try it in a hurry. ‘The scientists 
kept thinking up new ideas, with the 
result that Oak Ridge went through a 
series of expansions. The summer of 
1944, when construction reached its 
peak, must have been something. Last 
Christmas the children here didn’t ask 
for electric trains but wanted toy bull- 
dozers and roadscrapers. A certain 
amount of building is still going on, but 
no one thinks about it much; by now 
it is perfectly clear that another of those 
American construction feats that most 
of us are tired of marvelling at has been 
brought off. Today there are good 
roads, bus lines, taxicabs, and lots of 
neon lights here. You can play pin ball, 
roller-skate in a rink, and watch night 
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baseball games. According to a mimeo- 
graphed Army handout, Oak Ridge 
has thirteen supermarkets, seven movie 
houses, and nine drugstores, and I have 
no reason to doubt that these counts are 
entirely accurate. 

‘The dominant architectural note of 
the town is something that might be 
called Early Alphabetical Cemesto. 
Thousands of the houses here are of 
Cemesto Board, a trade name for a mix- 
ture of cement and asbestos rolled into 
sheets that can be thrown together in a 
great hurry. There are six types of 
Cemesto homes—‘A-House,” “B- 
House,” and so on. ‘‘F-House,” the 
largest of the models, has six rooms 
and rents for seventy-three dollars a 
month. Many people live in prefab- 
ricated plywood houses (they’re called 
“A-1,” “B-1,” and so on), and even 
more live in trailers which the Army 
scrounged from the T. V. A., the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority, and 
other government agencies. ‘There is 
also a gadget known as the “Eff- 
ciency Apartment,” but I won’t go 
into that. Visitors permitted on the 
reservation, such as scientists and jour- 
nalists, are put up at the Guest House, 
a rudimentary but comfortable enough 
hostelry. Most of the trade at the 
Guest House, where I have been stay- 
ing, seems quite definitely to be sci- 
entists. I have been addressed as Dr. 
Lang by the lady desk clerks since the 
afternoon I checked in. A few days ago 
I asked one of them to forget the “Dr.” 
She took to my suggestion at once, 


“O.K., Doc,” she said. 


HE city, for all its newness, is fair- 

ly cosmopolitan in character. Peo- 
ple with all sorts of backgrounds have 
come from every state to work for the 
Manhattan Engineer District. “There 
are men here who come from towns in 
which it is perfectly all right to hold crap 
games in the street, and they have con- 
tinued to roll the dice openly here, too, 
amazed that anyone should stop and 
stare at them. And there are fellows 
who have been boosters all their lives 
and are now boosting Oak Ridge. They 
have attached small metal signs to their 
automobile license plates that say, “Oak 
Ridge: The Atomic City.” A man 
named Bill Feldman has organized a 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. “I 
want to see this town beautified,” he 
told me. “I see the day when the Lions, 
the Elks, Rotary, and Kiwanis will be 
holding luncheons in Oak Ridge.” 
There is also quite a concentration of 
Ph.D.s, as well as other educated folk, 
who in their off hours play chamber 
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music, study foreign languages, and sit 
around their B-Houses discussing the 
more technical aspects of nuclear en- 
ergy. These different groups keep pretty 
much to themselves, but their offspring 
are thrown together in school. There 
the children from rural districts blink 
with bewilderment when precocious 
metropolitan brats, fresh from progres- 
sive education, agitate for more student 
control over this or that and tell their 
teachers, “That’s not the way we 
learned long division at Dalton.” 

The residents of Oak Ridge have no 
voting say about how their town is run. 
The Army runs it. This isn’t quite as 
bad as it may sound; at least for the mo- 
ment, the Army doesn’t want its civilian 
employees, who were assembled with 
great difficulty, to pick up and return 
to the more comfortable communities 
from which they came, so its policy is 
one of considerable solicitude. The lieu- 
tenant colonel who administers the com- 
munity, a pleasant, unwarlike individ- 
ual, thinks it is probably a simpler 
proposition to be mayor of an ordinary 
city. “Then,” he says, “all you have to 
do, if you want to be reélected, is to try 
and please fifty-one per cent of the peo- 
ple. But I have to worry about one 
hundred per cent. If somebody com- 
plains that her neighbor’s dog barks too 
much, I have to go out and ask the dog 
to stop barking.” 


HE Army may not know it, but 

it is operating Oak Ridge on a 
downright radical principle. Only Man- 
hattan Engineer District employees, 
and their families, are allowed to live 
in the area, Consequently, Oak Ridge 
is possibly the one American city in 
which there is full employment, a sit- 
uation that ought to bring Senator Taft 
charging down here with an investi- 
gating committee. Ive done a little 
investigating myself, and I herewith 
submit a few findings. The Oak Ridge 
crime rate is one of the lowest in the 
country. There have been only three 
homicides since the project was started. 
There hasn’t been one decent robbery, 
and what thieving goes on involves 
shirts, cigarette lighters, and Parker 51s. 
Needless to say, there are no panhandlers. 
Everybody has enough money to invest 
in a group medical plan, and it is 
excellently managed. For an annual 
forty-eight dollars, a worker and his 
family can count on thirty days’ hos- 
pitalization, if necessary, and the work- 
er himself can get medical treatment 
any time he feels like visiting his doc- 
tor. As a result, the population, despite 
the somewhat elementary nature of liv- 
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ing conditions, is extraordinarily healthy. 
The schoolteachers here have had to| WW 4 

work hard to get their educational sys- Į N h 
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they haven’t bad to worry about. “This $ f . 

is the first place ve taught,” a primary 

Se Faiches told me, cece T haves i an asset in | gee: too F 
had to handle relief cases—youngsters 
who have to be helped out financially to 
buy their books and pencils and lunches. 
You try to keep the other kids from 
finding out such matters, but they al- }§ 
ways do and then you have a problem 
on your hands to stop them from teas- 
ing their classmates who arent well 
off. Conditions here make teaching a 
little easier.” 

Some of the people around here who 
are up on their Lenin say that Oak 
Ridge is one of the better tries at a class- 
less society. Both extreme wealth and 
poverty are non-existent. A number of 
construction workers live in crowded 
trailer camps, but the issue is blurred be- 
cause a good many of these workers are 
among the highest-paid men on the 
reservation. Certain members of the 
community have private incomes and 
are therefore hetter-heeled than others, 
but money can’t buy much here. “Sup- 
posing you decide to splurge and get 
yourself a mansion to live in,” an elec- 
trician transplanted from Chicago said 
to me. “So you look around and dis- 
cover that an F-House is the best they’ve 
got in stock. And you can’t get that 
unless you apply to the Housing Sec- 
tion and prove that you have a big 
enough family to fill up the rooms, And 
if you have, they tell you a lot of other 
people who can also afford seventy- 
three dollars a month are already in 
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